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WHAT'S IN STORE FOR ’54 


To know where we are going, it is 
well to find out something about the 
road we are traveling. In the sphere 
of community development, our course 
is best marked by the signposts just 
passed. As in other fields, the general 
tendency in the happenings of 1953 
shows a change in direction with a 
shift toward _ individual initiative. 
Knowing something about these trends 
allows for better preparation in the im- 
mediate future than do _ predictions 
formed from hunches about what to- 
morrow may be like. 

In these times of world political un- 
certainty any study of trends must al- 
ways be based on the qualification, “if 
things continue as they are”. So as- 
suming no upheaval, things in store for 
1954 will evolve from significant trends 
evidenced during the last year. These 
trends point to new approaches and 
new thinking. Major developments 
were characterized by being new think- 
ing for appraising solutions to urban 
problems. Important events dealt with 
plans for solving the dilemma facing 
central areas and for methods in re- 
awakening a city’s faith and energy. 


Urban Growth 


Trends in new thinking about urban 
problems stem from the fact that two- 
thirds of the country’s population is 
now urban. Over half the people live 
in urban areas having a_ population 
count of 50,000 or more. Growth has 
been heaviest in suburban areas lying 
outside corporate municipal boundaries. 
These fringe areas, or suburbs, alone 
account for more than 21 million 
people. This figure is variable if 
counted so as to include urban places 
of less than 50,000. But of the 158 mil- 
lion total United States population, 91.5 
million live in the standard metropoli- 
tan areas. Analysis of these areas 
shows 48.5 million people living within 
city limits and 43 million residing out- 
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side the city limits. “Suburbs” are made 
up from both incorporated and unin- 
corporated areas. In its survey of the 
suburban market, Fortune in Novem- 
ber, 1953, gauged the suburbs as count- 
ing for 30 million or 19 per cent of U. S. 
population by estimating the popula- 
tion that is “strictly” suburban in 
character. 

Regardless of how size is estimated 
through interpolating Census figures, 
the fact remains that suburbs have 
been growing faster than the rest of 
the country (43 per cent as against 11 
per cent since 1947 according to For- 
tune). This growth dramatizes the 
mobility and flexibility of contempo- 
rary urban living. Freed from limita- 
tions of the car line and commuter rail 
services by wholesale ownership of 
cars, residential development has mush- 
roomed in seven boom years of home 
building activity. Now that a previous 
housing shortage has been filled, pro- 
duction more nearly equals demand. 
This leveling-off focuses attention on 
problems of the older areas and em- 
phasizes the difficulties facing new 
communities. Furthermore, the spread 
of urbanization is now recognized as 
urban growth and not as the decen- 
tralization of a city. 


Some New Thinking 


The new suburban areas are mostly 
residential. Since few residential areas 
pay enough in taxes to pay for the costs 
of providing them with essential pub- 
lic services, the deficit must be made 
up by tax revenues from commercial 
and industrial areas. And since com- 
mercial development cannot expand 
profitably beyond the volume of local 
purchasing power, it is concluded, log- 
ically, that industrial development pro- 
vides the best method for building up 
an adequate tax base in many growing 
communities. This calls for new think- 
ing about industry. 


About Industry 


The impacts of growth upon a com- 
munity can be illustrated best by an 
example. In San Matec County, Cali 
fornia, immediately south of and ad- 
jacent to San Francisco, 25 per cent of 
the population are commuters earning 
their living in the city. The County 
had accustomed itself to high stand- 
ards of municipal services because of 
the high median income of its residents. 
The County grew 111 per cent between 
1940 and 1950. The Planning Commis- 
sion estimates that by 1960 the County 
will house about 400,000 people as 
compared with 235,659 in 1950 and 
111,782 in 1940. The influx of new 
people is made up of young families. 
While the County’s population roughly 
doubled, the number of children in 
public schools tripled. 

In the new subdivisions the average 
house yields than $50 in annual 
taxes for school purposes. Many such 
homes send more than one child to 
school. It costs $204 yearly to maintain 
one child in the County’s schools, not 
including any costs for capital expendi- 
tures or bonded indebtedness. The 
County’s school plant needs doubling 
by 1960. Present construction amounts 
to almost $1,000 per student accommo- 
dated. How to provide schools within 
statutory limits on bonded indebtedness 
presents only one problem arising from 
urban growth. 

To resolve the problem, the Urban 
Land Institute’s Industrial Council was 
asked by a sponsoring group to study 
the situation and to recommend a 
course of (See Urban Land 
May, 1953). Council found that 
“Specialized development 
offers a way out of the County’s finan- 
cial difficulties without threatening the 
way of life residents would like to pur- 
sue. The alternative is unbearable 
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A Fresh Approach to an Old Problem 


Readers of URBAN LAND are well aware of the many economic complexities 





and the bitter political emotions involved in the broad subject of Federal aids 
for housing and redevelopment. In this controversial area, it is no small achieve- 
ment to propose a program of action that brings acceptance, if not enthusiasm, 
from many conflicting and seemingly irreconcilable interests. But such was the 
accomplishment of the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Housing 
Policies and Programs, which submitted its report in December. 

The status of this report should be clearly understood. Officially, it is no 
more than advice to the Chief Executive. But his State of the Union message 
clearly accepted its principles as the basis for the Administration’s future policy 
and activities in this field. How well the program survives depends largely upon 
the way in which it is supported—-or opposed—when necessary implementing 
legislation is considered by Congress. 

Thus far, the reaction to the Committee’s ideas has been unusually favorable. 
In the past, proposals in this field have brought forth a prompt and sharp divi- 
sion between insistent proponents and bitter opponents. This time, no unqualified 
rejection by any significant group has been proclaimed. Apparently this is a 
program that every interest can live with, although most of them would prefer 
to see modifications in some of its provisions. 


Essential Features of the Report 


What is the difference in the new approach? Unfortunately, as the Commit- 
tee itself brings out, the problems of housing and redevelopment have no single, 
simple solution. It is not possible here to summarize, to discuss, or even to list 
the more than 50 specific recommendations made by the Committee. They fall 
into six general categories: (1) To encourage the conservation and renewal of 
decaying neighborhoods; (2) to maintain and improve the existing housing 
supply: (3) to encourage private building activity; (4) to increase the avail- 
ability of mortgage financing: (5) to provide housing for low-income families; 
(6) to improve the organization of Federal agencies. 


No one will quarrel with these objectives. The quibbling will come over the 
specific methods suggested to achieve them. Therein lies the danger. As a 
whole, the proposed program, if not the final and definitive answer to the grow- 
ing problem of housing and urban renewal is certainly a marked advance over 
the present system of putting patches on an outworn and outmoded fabric. 
Examined individually, each of its 50-odd specific recommendations is open to 
argument, to amendment, to dissent. Some compromise is almost indispensable 
in the legislative process; let us hope that in this case it will stop short of 
emasculation. This report represents the considered judgment of a group of 
hard-headed, knowledgable private citizens of considerable stature in their re- 
spective fields. All viewpoints were represented on the Committee membership. 
Their program charts an acceptable path out of the present stalemate. It should 
be given a fair trial. 

In this connection, it is impossible to resist voicing the vain wish that no 
one should be permitted to debate the merits of this program without first read- 
ing the full text of the report. It is an illuminating and persuasive volume, 
bringing out clearly the many conflicting issues in this controversial area, and 
documenting the Committee’s resolution of perplexing questions. It also contains 
a wealth of up-to-date factual information not readily available elsewhere. The 
377-page “Report of the President's Committee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs” can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1. It deserves wide reading. 


ROBERT B. GARRABRANT 
Secretary, Industrial Council 
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MARYLAND COUNTY ZONES 
FOR INDUSTRY 

For the expressed purpose of insur- 
ing proper development, the Board of 
County Commissioners of Anne Arun- 
del County, Maryland, recently ap- 
proved changes in the county zoning 
code setting up performance standards 
for light and heavy industry and pro- 
hibiting conflicting residential and 
commercial construction in areas zoned 
for industry. In a companion action, it 
designated approximately 4,200 acres in 
the Marley Neck area of the county, 
adjacent to the Baltimore city line and 
accessible to deep-water shipping, for 
industrial zoning. This substantially 
doubles the amount of land available 
to new industry in the Baltimore met- 
ropolitan area. 

In both light and heavy industrial 
zones, the same set-backs, front Jand- 
scaping, and property line clearances 
are required. Building height is limited 
to 25 ft. in the light industrial zone, and 
to the distance from the center of the 
frontage street in the heavy industrial 
zone, with provision for exceptions. 
Limitations on smoke, dust, dirt, fly 
ash, odors, noxious gases or fumes, 
noise, and storage of materials are 
stricter in the light than in the heavy 
industrial zone. Fireproof building 
construction is required throughout. 

The rezoning was approved after 
public hearings at which very little ob- 
jection was brought forward. It was 
supported by numerous organizations, 
including the League of Women Voters. 
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WHAT'S IN STORE FOR ‘54 
(Continued from Page 1) 


taxation or marked cutting down on 
the standards of community services, or 
both.” This recommendation means 
new thinking on the community’s part. 
It also means a reappraisal of indus- 
try’s value and an educational pro- 
gram. The residents must be shown 
that selected industries can be good 
neighbors and can contribute mate- 
rially to the tax base of the community. 

Applied to other predominately resi- 
dential communities, similar new think- 
ing about industry means that there 
should be immediate revision of zoning 
regulations to give positive protection 
to vacant land suitable for industry. 
There should also be adequate public 
support for an intelligent promotion 
program to discover and _ cultivate 
selected industrial prospects of the type 
best fitted to the needs and facilities of 
the community. 


Industrial Zoning 


New thinking about ways whereby 
zoning can be made a device for en- 
couraging good industrial development 
came from the re-zoning study under- 
way in Chicago. There the new ordi- 
nance proposes “performance stand- 
ards” for industry. Instead of specify- 
ing industries that are prohibited or 
permitted, the proposed amendatory 
ordinance sets up for each manufactur- 
ing district maximum _permissable 
limits on air polution, noise, fire haz- 
ard, traffic generation, odors, etc. Any 
industry, regardless of its manufactur- 
ing process, would be allowed to locate 
in a zone provided it could meet that 
zone’s performance standards. If en- 
acted, this concept becomes a new tech- 
nique in industrial zoning that will 
spread in its application elsewhere. 
This spread is already indicated. 

The performance standard technique 
has been used in the enacted ordinance 
for the newly created industrial area 
set up by Anne Arundel County, imme- 
diately south of Baltimore, Maryland. 


Central Areas 


New thinking about the future of 
central areas came with the announced 
projects for a new series of office and 
commercial centers in downtown dis- 
tricts of certain cities. These projects 
for new centers indicate that ‘“\down- 
town is not dying.”” In Boston, a syndi- 
cate announced its purchase of the 28 
acre Boston and Albany railroad yards 
for development into a unified, contem- 
porary office building, hotel, convention 
hall and shopping area, with off-street 
parking, to be known as Back Bay Cen- 
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ter. The project is similar in concept 
to New York’s Rockefeller Plaza. The 
plans, if built, will enable Boston 
proper to compete with satellite sub- 
urban centers. 

In Philadelphia, Penn Center was 
announced. Its construction, as a sim- 
ilar project, is scheduled for the site of 
the abandoned Broad Street Station 
and elevated railroad tracks, once 
known as the Chinese Wall. This de- 
velopment, if completed like the plans 
envisaged by the City Planning Com- 
mission and recommended by the 
Urban Land Institute in 1951, will re- 
move a barrier that has largely con- 
tributed to a blighted condition creep- 
ing over the downtown area northwest 
of City Hall. 

In Cleveland, another abandoned 
railroad property gave rise to plans for 
« public and private development of 
another similar project for the revitali- 
zation of the central city. In Washing- 
ton and in Denver there were an- 
nouncements of downtown business 
center projects, forward-looking in 
their functional and architectural con- 
cept. These projects prove that inves- 
tors are not casting aside the central 
areas. Given an even break on the eco- 
nomic front, these developments will 
go ahead to become a new pattern for 
commercial and office centers. 

Pittsburgh has announced the second 
stage of its downtown redevelopment 
program. At the eastern edge of the 
Golden Triangle, 105 acres of slum area 
are to be condemned for the construc- 
tion of a needed cultural and residen- 
tial district. A show piece civic audi- 
torium is included in this new redevel- 
opment undertaking. Plans call for 
several apartment hotels in the cleared 
area and for a crosstown link in the 
belt expressway system being built 
around the Golden Triangle. 

Pittsburgh’s civic renaissance is a 
dramatic lesson in enterprise and ccop- 
eration that is an accomplishment for 
other cities to emulate. 

Gateway Center, Penn Center, Back 
Bay Center, Rock Creek Plaza (in 
Washington), Mile High Center (in 
Denver); as architectural concepts each 
stem from New York’s Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. But as urban developments, these 
projects are concepts for the future of 
central city business areas. 


Shopping Centers 


The centers in central areas indicate 
the type of overhaul needed in “down- 
town” sections of cities. When enter- 
prises in these locations unite to com- 
plete the area’s rejuvenation rather 
than to effect some superficial face-lift- 


ing, it is sage to predict that downtown 
will retain its position as the hub about 
which the rest of the city revolves. 
The suburban shopping center will then 
be supplementary to and not in com- 
petition with the central area. But un- 
til public and private interests down- 
town awaken to their present plight, 
“downtown” is in danger. 

Stirrings preliminary to this arising 
are in evidence. Full action will be 
watched for in the coming year. 

Construction of shopping centers con- 
firms the fact of urban growth rather 
than decentralization. The springing- 
up of these centers is evidence of com- 
mercial development following along 
with purchasing power. The growth 
of the suburbs plus the new conveni- 
ence of shopping on wheels le behind 
the merchandizing phenomenon of the 


During the year, sounder thinking 
about the economics and the principles 
of design for the development of shop- 
ping centers came into being. A suf- 
ficient number of centers throughout 
the country have been completed to 
prove that no center can be successful 
without sufficient volume of purchasing 
power existing within the trade area. 
To indicate one of the measurements 
for gauging this power the following 
indices are repeated: 

(1) The large regional center with a 
large department store as the major 
tenant requires a population of 250,000 
to 1,000,000 people within the trade area 
for its support. 

(2) The community center with a 
junior department store as the largest 
unit requires at least 100,000 population. 

(3) The center with a variety (or 5¢ 
to $1.00 store) as the largest tenant can 
be supported in areas of 35,000 to 70,000 
population. 

(4) The neighborhood center with a 
supermarket as the largest unit can be 
supported by a neighborhood of 2,000 
families or more. 

Another bit of new thinking about 
the measurement of the market for re- 
gional shopping centers came out dur- 
ing the year through the application of 
the so-called Reilly’s law of retail 
gravitation as a technique in market 
analysis. (See Urban Land, November, 
1953). 


Reappraising Housing, Slum Clearance 
and Redevelopment 


During the year, the whole Federal 
housing program was under study. In 
September, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Housing 
Policies and Programs was appointed to 
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climax preliminary re-thinking on the 
part of public and private groups. In 
its report, published late in December, 
the Committee advised the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing Home Fi- 
Agency on changes he 


and 
nance what 
should recommend be made in public 
housing credit, the F.H.A. 
V.A operations, 
redevelopment, rehabilitation and con- 
and the 
Federal role in these fields. 


housing, and 


programs and urban 
organization of the 
Apart from 
the report itself 
becomes a significant document for ref- 
reappraising housing, slum 
clearance and urban redevolpment. 
This report 
point of 


servation 
the recommendations, 
erence in 


represents an 
change in and in the 
future direction of Government action. 

Briefly, the call 
for 


important 
view 


recommendations 


(1) Greater 
local community in ending overcrowd- 


responsibility by the 


ing and neglect. 
(2) Greater rving 


existing development in contrast to ex- 


emphasis on conse 


cessive clearance. 

(3) Broadening the scope of Federal 
aid to conservation and re- 
habilitation as well as redevelopment 

Specifically. the full report 
with the Urban Land Institute’s 
tion on policies in urban 
In this regard the recommenda- 
that 
solely a 


embrace 


agrees 
posli- 
redevelop- 
ment. 
tions answer the Institute’s 
urban 


view 
redevelopment is not 
measure for creating housing but is 
rather urban renewal of the 
highest and best use of land and that 
the provision of housing, whether or 
not it is subsidized, is incidental to the 
main purpose of revitalizing worn out 
areas within urban areas. 

To this extent, the Institute finds that 
the Committee’s recommendations that 
constructive and 

those considered to be of 


a tool for 


are most forward 
looking are 


aid to communities in eliminating slums 


and in preventing the neglect and de- 
terioration of existing development. 


In summary, the program outlined by 
the President’s Advisory 
zes private enterprise 


Committee 
The ob- 
jectives are aimed at satisfying the “de- 
mand of the American people for good 
and at 


emphasi 


homes’ helping to maintain a 
sound and growing economy. Both ob- 
bold and creative as are 
the plans devised for their attainment. 
The report and its recommendations 
are the significant 
show the direction of the road on 
which we are to travel during 1954. 


jectives are 


most signposts to 
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PARKING DATA 
Based upon a 


recently 


nation-wide 
released, San Francisco 
found to lead all cities in the 1952 rev- 
The city 
Other ton 


survey 
was 


enues from parking meters. 
took in a total of $763,921. 
order of their similar reve- 
Detroit, Boston, Minneapo- 
lis, San Diego, Oakland and Milwav- 
lee. Estimates give 1,113,000 
throughout the 

produce an annual 

75 million dollars. 


cities in 
nues were 


mete:s 
in operation country. 
These income ! 
excess of 
An International City Managers As- 
sociation survey found that 519 of the 
1,126 having populations 
10,000 are operating 1,465 municipally 
owned parking lots. Most 
nanced their lots through direct use of 
parking meter receipts. Others 
revenue bonds and general tax funds 
cr obligations. Los Angeles had the 
highest parking facilities for 
registered automobiles- 
public and private 


cities over 


cities fi- 
used 
ratio of 
every 1,000 


332 spaces, 
bined. 


com- 


Parking Inventory in Atlanta 


In Atlanta, the Central Atlanta Im- 
provement Association announced some 
facts about the parking situation there 
as turned up by the City’s Parking 
Study Commission: In the traditional 
downtown area the Commission found 
18,371 off-street spaces and 3,662 on- 
street spaces. Approximately 69 per 
cent of the off-street 
all-day use (12,596 spaces) and 31 per 
(5,775 spaces) is available for 
shoppers and other turnover parkers. 
Of the 3,662 curb spaces, 37 per cent 
(1,369 spaces) is for all-day use and 
63 per (2,293 spaces) for short- 
time use. All of the all-day curb space 
plus much of the 


parking is for 


cent 


cent 


short-time curb space, 
is tree parking 


Cost Versus Price 


The heavy percentage of all-day, off- 
street space and free curb space points 
up the need for drastic reconsidera- 
tion and repricing of space in accord- 
true value. If this is 


ance with its 


done, how much does parking space at 
community and if 
should ii 
Street 
is needed for moving vehicles. Whether 
afforded for 


is a cost study on which we need more 


the curb cost the 
this cost can be established, 
accordingly? 


be priced space 


this space can be 


storage 


information. 


AIRPORT NOISE AND SCHOOLS 


Through the courtesy of Walter S. 
Schmidt, Cincinnati, U.L.I. has been ad- 
vised of an interesting example of fore- 
sight in the selection of a school site in 
the vicinity of a proposed major air- 
port. 

The Blue Ash Metropolitan Airport, 
still in the planning stage, is intended 
to be a major facility serving the Cin- 
cinnati area. Although approximately 
$1,250,000 has already been expended, 
there is no assurance when the new 
airport will be completed and in op- 
eration. 

Meanwhile, residential population in 
the vicinity is growing rapidly, and 
new needed. Two sites 
were being considered for the construc- 
tion of the St. Xavier High School. 


Before making a decision, the engineer- 
ing firm of Bosch S T 


aa aad a wa 


schools are 


T- Cinain 
20ur, Uincin- 


nati, was asked to report on relative 
noise levels at the proposed sites un- 
der conditions of airport operation. 

After a detailed study of the noise 
characteristics of four-engine aircraft 
powered by both piston-type and jet 
engines, of flight patterns, and of to- 
pography, it was determined that both 
sites would be subject to noise well 
above the level of desirability for 
school purposes. At one site 2.8 miles 
south of the end of a major runway, 
the maximum exterior noise level 
would be so high as to approach the 
risk of deafness following sustained ex- 
posure, and above the level of disturb- 
ance of normal conversation for a dura- 
tion of 2 minutes for each take-off. At 
the second site conditions would be less 
severe, but still above the level of dis- 
turbance for 144 minutes per take-off, 
and would require fixed sash construc- 
tion, artificial ventilation, and other 
eee devices to reduce the in- 
terior noise level 


| ULI MEMBERSHIP | 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual or organization. Its objec- 
tives are to promote sound city 
growth, conservation of urban 
areas, and their reconstruction 
through practical research and 
education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as _fol- 
lows: $10 per year, subscription 
rate to students and libraries; 
$25 for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100, Sustaining mem- 
bership, including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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